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Nor am I afraid or aſhamed to profeſs, that I highly 
diſapprove of the Conduct of thoſe, who are continually 
inveighing againſt Eftabliſhments in general, and drawing 
odious compariſons between the Members of the Church of 

England and the Diſſenters.“ | 


Anſwer of Rev. Robert Gore at Mancheſter, 
Auguſt 23, 1770. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Of the DELEGATES from the ſeveral Congregations 
of PROTESTANT DISSENTERS, 


„ 


Who met at Devizes on Sept. 14, 1789, 


1. That, as Proteſtant Diſſenters, we entertain no prin- 


eiples which are inconſiſtent with the welfare of the preſent 


_ Government, our attachment to which has not been ex- 


ceeded by any deſcription of men whatever, as was honour- 


ably atteſted in the late debates on this buſineſs in the Houſe 


of Commons even by our warmeſt opponents, 


2. That we conceive it therefore a manifeſt injuſtice to 


be incapacitated from holding offices of truſt, honour, and 


emolument, unleſs we comply with the requiſites of thoſe 


laws; and that more eſpecially, as no Religious Teſt is 


required for holding the offices either in Scotland or 
Ireland. 
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J. That, as Engliſhmen, we feel for the diſgrace which 
thoſe laws bring upon the National Character for liberty, 


| good ſenſe, and humanity ; by unjuſtly ſtigmatizing a 


numerous body of well-deſerving men, and depriving them 
of their rights and privileges ; by impoſing this Teſt upon 


the execution of ſome offices, and not requiring it in others, 


without any reaſonable ground of diſtinction; and by 
affording no additional ſecurity to the Conſtitution either 


civil or eccleſiaſtical, which they were intended to defend; 


and laſtly, by infficting on thoſe who fill ſuch offices without 


taking the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper within a limited 
time, agreeably to the rites of the Church of England, a 


very heavy penalty, and ſuch ſevere diſabilities, as * 
only to be annexed to the moſt atrocious crimes. 


ds That, as Chriſtians, we lament the exiſtence of Laws 


ſo diſhonourable to Religion, and ſo prejudicial to it's 


intereſts; by proſtituting an Inſtitution, which, in the 
views of it's Great Founder, had no other object than the 
ſpiritual advantage of mankind ; and thus tending to deſtroy 


the reverence due to the ſacred ordinances of the Goſpel. 


5. That aRuated therefore by principles of juſtice to- 


wards ourſelves, a regard for the national character, and a 


concern for the purity of a Chriſtian Inſtitution, ' we are 


wy 


1 
ready to concur in every wiſe and conſtitutional meaſure for 


the cepeal of ſuch oppreſſive, diſhonourable, and pernicious 
ſtatutes. 


6. That we heartily approve the meaſures already adopted 
by the London Committee to obtain their repeal; and 
whilſt we return them our warmeſt acknowledgments, we 
earneſtly exhort and call upon them to ſpare no pains, to 
be diſcouraged by no repulſes, but to perſevere in the 
uſe of all lawful methods, until the voice of truth be heard, 
and our juſt and reaſonable demands be granted. 
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Lately publiſhed, 
| Price Ons SurLLING, 5 
A SECOND LETTER addreſſed to the 


DeLecaTEs from the ProTEsTANT Diss EN 


% 


TERS who met at Devizes on Sept. 14, 1789. 


By the Aur uo of the FAT LIT TIA. 


EN of reflection know, that Religion 
4 Y 4 cannot. ſo far repreſs moral diſorders, 
3 as of itſelf, and without Civil Government, 
to maintain the common peace of men they 
know too, that Civil Government cannot 
enſure the obſervance of moral and even of 
civil duties in that extent, which the ſteady 
maintenance of publick welfare requires, 
without taking the aid of ſome Sanctions, 
which It has not, but Religion . 
For theſe reaſons, when they are duly 
traced and underſtood, it will not appear an 
extraordinary fact, that no Civil Society ever 
yet ſubſiſted in any age or country, without 
a Religion eſtabliſhed by Law. And of courſe, 
our own Publick Fathers, in the ſtep they 
took of eſtabliſhing both Religion and Go- 
vernment by Law, will ſeem to have pro- 
ceeded juſtly upon the reaſon of the gts, 
and the common ſenſe of mankind. 
Under the Inſtitution of Chriſt, there was 
actually formed a Religious Society, with 
Rites, Officers, Miniſters ; and That was in- 
veſted with Sanctions of a Spiritual nature to 
_ carry on its own adminiſtration; and it ſtood 
| A inde- 
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independent of Civil Society, yet capable, 


and with much advantage both to the State 
and itſelf, of aſſociation with it. | 
That Religious Society, ſo conſtituted. by 


Its Divine Author, is what we call the 
Chriſtian Church; and by powers of its own 
and by proceſs of an adminiſtration of itſelf, 
it had gradually been conducted to ſuch a 
| fate of Proteſtant-Doctrines and Proteſtant- 
Worſhip. that the Bulk of Engliſh people 
conſcientiouſly held to it at that time, when 

it became actually affociated with the Civil 


Government of the country, and the State 


and Church of England were eſtabliſhed by 
Law in one fœderal Conſtitution ;' with due 
| regards had to the real rights 'of Each, and 
with views to the attainment of the utmoſt 
publick happineſs poſſible, _ the concurrent 
operation OF. BOthe. 


If the paſſions of men have e per- 


verted ſuch a Conſtitution to the purpoſes of 
oppreſſion in either of its component depart- 
ments, occaſional Abuſes of this ſort ſeem 
hardly to warrant exception to the Thing. 


They ſhew that men may be bad, but they 
ſhew nothing more. That the Legal Eſta- 
bliſhment in both its parts, when uſed law- 


| Fully, may ſtill be incomparable 1 in publick 
| utility and value, is a principle in ſupport of 


which 


U 

which the appeal may be confidently made 
to experience. 1 

If there is to be 10 eſtabliſhed thank 
W will be the dreadful conſequence, but | 
that divers Secs of Chriſtians will break out | 
again in conflict ? | 

On view of ſuch a conſequence let every | 
man pauſe—let him think of a Legiſlature 
ſplit into parties, under intergſts all ſtruggling, 
all dearer than other intereſts, all irreconci- 
leable too—let him think of the Religious 
Quarrel kindling the flame, and every one 
of the many aſpiring Sects in conteſt con- 
curring to blow up the fire — Under an 
eſtabliſhment of one national Church, their 
ſtruggle is but an innocent ſpark ; with no 
eſtabliſhed Church, it is a conflagration, | 
waſting wide and raging on, no man can 
foreſee how long, till it be ſtopped — by an 
Eſtabliſhment again— for that alone can, and 
that aſſuredly will, end it. What havock 
did the Preſbyterians make with their Cove- 
nant-uniformity, their Jure Divino diſci- 
pline, and their rigid prohibition of reading 
the old Service- Book! And though the In- 
dependents had a better notion of the rights 
of Conſcience, how defective was their In- 
Arument of Government under Cromwell! 
How arbitrary the proceedings of their Try- 
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ers! How narrow their liſt of Fundamen-" 


tals! And how ſevere their reſtraints of the 


preſß 1 Such are a Diſſenter's * exclamations 


on ſight of ſtruggles to put another Church- 


eſtabliſnment in the place of one that had 
been overturned, And no man, I humbly 


conceive, judging either from repeated ex- 
perience, or from the preſent number and 


temper of Chriſtian parties in this country, 
can reaſonably expe& any conſequences but 
the ſame, if an overthrow of the Church- 


eſtabliſhment ſhould recur. But as the 


Church, now eſtabliſhed, in point of truth, 


and in point of numbers, is not 4% deſerving, 


to ſay no more, than any other Body of 


Chriſtians in the countty, and is, by right 
of Law, and with abundant evidence given 
of Civil Utility, in ſettled poſſeſſion, can it 
be adviſcable, even in Political prudence only, 
to diſplace the eſtabliſhment of That, when 
its removal will but give occaſion to the 
eſtabliſhment of another? Why ſhould in- 
novation be hazarded, when wee! is ſcarcely 
a poſſibility but that the ſame thing will recur 


under another name, and that, after the con- 
25 and agitation of the ar 0 As v uni- 
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not to be enforced, the clear y to pho 
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peace lies, ach enly lies, in the eſtabliſhment 
of One Church, and the Toleration of Zhe 
Reſt. There is no religious Liberty aſſignable, 
of which Theſe are not ſufficient means — 
in. Them we have found the real Remedy for 


religious diſorders; and of little weight, in 


a civil ſcale, is an objection that it is admi- 
niſtered by his hand, or by that. The hand 


that is and has been found ſucceſsful, is of 


all the moſt fit to be truſted, when it cannot 
be dut that ſome hand muſt be e 


A ſettled Eſtabliſhment, in ee and 


State, forms the Conſtitution of England; 
and Some of thoſe, who are born under it, 
ſubmit to it only in part, and the Reſt ſtand 
attached to it throughout. As there is indiſ- 
putably a difference in the nature of the two 


caſes, it ſhould ſeem that the Legiſlature of 


the country would a& agreeably to common 
ſenſe, if it adjuſted the treatment of theſe 
different caſes to the reſpective nature of 


each ; and if, conſidering both of theſe par- 


ties as friends, but unequally fo, it main- 
tained a characteriſtical diſtinction between 
thoſe who do not hold to the Conſtitutional 
Eſtabliſhment but under ſome reſerves, and 
others who hold to it under none. Nor would 


it ſeem equitable 1 in the former, to expect that 


they 
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they ſhould be placed upon a footing preciſely 
the ſame with that of he latter; this only 
would'appear juſt, that both ſhould be treated 
according to the nature of their reſpeCtive caſe; 
the One party with all ſufferance becauſe it 
is poſſible and ſafe, the Other with preference, 
becauſe it is natural and fair. Upon this 
principle men think and act in every walk of 
life; and if it be equitable in Individuals, it 
is not eaſy to ſee what can make it 0 in 
the Publick. 5 

And indeed, in the Ioflice of this princi- 
ple there appears a general acquieſcence. The 
members of the Roman Catholick Commu- 
nion are debarred from ſome civil advantages; 
and this is not, I think, reputed unjuſt by 
any Proteſtants of this country. Though 
adherents to the Church of Rome, cannot, 
as ſuch, undertake ſubjection to one part of 
the Conſtitution of England, ſtill under the 
other part of it they are permitted by an un- 
dertaking of allegiance to ſtand as ſubjects, 
but with certain reſtrictions. | 

Separation from the Religious part of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution ſeems then allowed to be 
a reaſon juſtly concluſive againſt them ; and 
it really appears the only reaſon for that limi- 
tation as to civil privileges, under which they 

Rand. Can 405 Proteſtant aſſign | other rea- 


An! 
ſons for it? Can he ſay that they are not as 
truſly ſubjects of the Civil Conſtitution as he 


is? Can he urge that they are ſo treated upon 
a principle of puniſhment? If he ſhould 


aſſert either the one thing or the other, what 


will he ſhew but that hatred ſtirring in his 


boſom, which is the genuine mother of the 


perſecuting ſpirit. All that ought to be ſaid 
is, that their undertaking as ſubjects of the 
Conſtitution is not complete, and therefore 
that they are not, and juſtly are not, com- 
pletely privileged under it. 
If it be allowedly juſt to cabjea members 
of the Romiſh Communion to certain limi- 


tations as to their civil ſituation in the coun- 
try, for this fingle reaſon, becauſe they are 
not of the Church of England ; how can the 


Legiſlature of this land be charged with an 
infringement of equity, in having put dif- 
ferences againſt other Chriſtians alſo for not 
having acceded to the Church of England? 


The wrong done, if any, muſt lie in the 


differences, rather than in the principle. 
Not in the principle — For will any man 


ſay, that ſuch a proceeding contradicts any 


right that is properly religious? For ſuch an 
objection there ſeems no aſſignable ground. 
Every man is left at full liberty to worſhip 


Bod, at the times and according to the form, 


which 
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hich his ben ſchſe of duty preſctibes. Of 


him God requires this; and of human go- 
| vernment God requires nothing more, than 
that none of his ſervants ſhould be reſtricted 
from performing all conſcientious duty to 
him. Where men are in actual poſſeſſion of 
. this liberty, the plea of right, that is properly 
5 religious, has obtained ſatisfaction and muſt 
ſtop; if it be puſhed on in further purſuit, 
the nature of it is changed; it is become off 


another caſt, and bears immediate reference 


to the things of hi world, cer than to 


the things of another. 


Will ſuch a proceeding W any otherl 
rights, to which the Separatiſt from the 
Church of England may urge a juſtifiable 
claim? No: for his only rights are, Reli- 


gious Liberty, becauſe it is made his due by 


the plain will of God; and civil protection, 
becauſe he is intitled to it by virtue of civil 
obedience. In civil Society no ſudhes has 
any rights but theſe. 


Has the Eſtabliſhed Church of England 


leſs to apprehend from one deſcription of 
Separatiſts from it, than from another? Not 
leſs, if to change it be, as there is reaſon to 


think it is, the common principle and com- 


"fo fair as to own gs though with ſome- 


thing 
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thing of reluQance, others have been ſo bold 


as to avow it with vehemence. 


It ſeems, then, that no perſon, who ſtands 


ee from any component part in the 


Conſtitutional Eſtabliſhment of England, has 
juſt ground to expect, that no more reſerves 
ſhould be held towards him, than are held 


towards another, whoſe acceſſion to it is not 


partial, but complete. It rather appears, that 


reſerves may be exerciſed towards the one, and 
preferences given to the other, conſiſtently 


with juſtice to both; or, that the principle, on 


which ſuch differences are put, is right. 


11 hes that Injuſtice, which is imputed to 
the proceeding, does not lie in the Principle it- 
ſelf, it muſt, if any where, lie in the Differences. 


Such differences ceaſe to be juſt, only when 


they are greater, than the neceſſity of the 


caſe requires. 

Pains and Penalties _ indeed be great= 
er; for diſſent from the Eſtabliſhed Church 
of this country, is no proper object of 


| Puniſhment.—But of ſuch Pains and Penal- 
ties or of Puniſhment, have any Diſſenters, as 
ſuch, preſent reaſon to complain? I think 
I may be ſure that they have not. 


ls there any thing penal in excluſion from 


Civil Offices of Truſt and Power? No; ſuch 


B excluſion 
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excluſion is but a natural conſequence of the 
want: of qualification; and whoever is not 
well- affected to the Legal Conſtitution of 
the country in all its parts, in fact and in 
reaſon incurs real want of qualification ; and 
becomes of courſe and of right ineligible to 
hold a power to affect it. Intereſted as he is 
apparently, and it may be avowedly, againſt 


fomething in the Conſtitutional Building, 


can he be conſidered as fir to take ſitua- 
tions, that may impower him, in any de- 
gree, to act in pulling down? He may think 
himſelf, and he may be, eligible in point of 
Ability; in point of Principle, however, he 
is not: and if other men, as friends to the 


Eſtabliſhment in all its parts, are eligible 


whilſt he is not, it is no more Puniſhment to 
him, than it is Reward to them. In both 
inſtances the conſequence 1s natural. Men | 


may accumulate words for ever, but this is 


the amount of the caſe; and it holds, down 
from the Chief Magiſtrate hunſelf to all in 
authority under him. | 

Is there any thing penal in the Obligation 


of thoſe, who are not of the Church of Eng- 
land, to contribute to the e of its 


Miniſtry ? 
No perſon in Civil Society has a right to 


territorial property, or to the produce of it, 


upon 
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upon other terms, than are conſiſtent with 


the publick good ; nor could he have at firſt 


obtained, or from time to time have held, poſ- 


ſeſſion of them, without the award and pro- 


tection of Society. So that Government, in 
reſerving and applying to the maintenance of 
the Church of England- Miniſtry, which 
is a publick order in the State, a fixed por- 


tion of territorial produce, only reſerves and 


applies what was and is national property. 


And upon all citizens, as ſuch, the obliga- 


tion, to ſtand to this civil appointment, holds 
as ſtrong, as to contribute to any other heads 
of publick expenditure. It is no puniſh- 
ment to Diſſenters, as ſuch, if they, as ci- 
tizens, are held to an obligation, equally in- 


cumbent upon all, that are citizens. If ſome 


among them diſlike the objects and ſervices, 


for which the proviſion is made, this is ac- 


cidental, and will not Warrant a complaint 
of - treatment. 


As Aae that can be truly called vialati- 
on of right, or puniſhment, has yet appeared in 


the ſituation of Diſſenters in this country, the 


Church of England-man ſeems to ſtand at full 


liberty to abide by the following principle. 


It reſts, of right, with the ſenſe of the 
1 expreſſed in Law, to fix, in every 


B 2 caſe 
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caſe, any ſach limitations, as it may require; 
| to determine reſpecting every office, from the 
Bll X higheſt to the loweſt, with what meaſures of 
! power, on what conditions only, and by what 
[ deſcription only of perſons, it ſhall be tenable, 
and to make ſtanding proviſion for national 
ſervices, of every kind, out of the national 
| I; ſubſtance, in whatever hands it may he. - 
Upon the principle of Right in the Legiſ- 
lature to do all this and more, leans in fact 
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the whole Conſtitution of the Country. If 
Th the Legiſlature had not made, for the ſake of 
[|] the Publick, any ſuch exerciſes of the Right 


it has, there might indeed be advantages 
gained by many Individuals ; advantages, for 
= poſſeſſion of which they will long, and for 
want of which they will complain. So much 
I can eaſily ſee; but any Right they have to 
claim them, or any puniſhment they undergo 


If in not having them, neither can 1 ſee, nor 
I can they ſhew. | 

| The few preceding reflections ſeem to 
l | throw ſome light upon the queſtion re- 
| i ſpecting the Teſt; and if truth be in them, 
If there can appear no ground for repreſent- 
[8 ing That as a penal thing, and as a wrong 
if done to any deſcription of men in Civil life. 


1 onal therefore perhaps has been ſaid al- 
ly: | ready ; 


LW 1 
ready; eſpecially as old objections only to 
the Teſt are now revived, and with no great 


novelty of phraſe. But ſtill, it may be ad- 


viſeable, that a Church of England- man 
ſhould, on his part, rather go on in reviving 
and reaſſerting od anſwers, _ reſt entirely 
filent on that particular head. FH 

INIT us then take a view of objetions made 


1. It is Sapetiincs repreſented as aviolati- 
on of natural rights. 

But let men underſtand what We raider 
were, and what muſt become of them under 
Civil Society. Men, even when living in a 
ſtare of nature as equals without Civil Go- 


vernment, had not the right to do what they. 


| pleaſed, and when, and how, if their doing 
it affected others, and claſhed with rights of 


theirs. Much more then, men, in ſubjection 


to Civil Society, muſt be diſabled from hold- 
ing to any right, in bar of the right of Society, 


to controul all rights of __ for the _ 


of the Whole. 
If it be faid of men, that they have real 


rights to which they can lay claim, it may be - 
ſaid too of an Eſtabliſhed Conſtitution in 
Church and State, that It can lay claim to a 


real right of requiring from every man, who 


9 come to hold a power to affect it in 
2 5 aller . 
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ether of its parts, a timely aſſurance that 
he is well-diſpoſed to it in Both. And if 
the Rights of Individuals are to be put in 
counterballance with the Rights of a Whole 
Conſtitution, can there remain a doubt, 
which, in point of juſtice, ought to turn | 
the ſcale? The proper language of every 
good ſubje& of Society would, as it ſeems 
to me, be this; I dare not call any right 
in me paramount to that in the Publick; 
it only is my natural right to ſtand fair for 
every thing, under the Conſtitutional Eſta- 
bliſhment of the country, upon the ſame con- 
ditions that other ſubjects do; and I do not 
diſpute the real right of the Publick, to de- 
determine t thoſe conditions ſhall be.” | 
2. Another objection is, that the Teſt- 
Act makes a Religious criterion operate, as it 
_— not, to Civil diſqualification. * 
The diſtinction here made is in warde, but 3 
not in things. It is only Civil Power, from 3 
which any puſh againſt the Church of Eng- 
land need be apprehended : and as that Church 
ſtands aſſociated with the State in a common 
intereſt, to convey Civil Power into no hands, 
but ſuch as are aſſuredly known to be friendly i 
to the Church-Eftabliſhment, is to put pre- 
vention of damage to it in the proper and in- 
4 in the only place. Of the proceeding 4 
| | the 
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4 State, in this point, the conſtruction 
ſeems to be this; ** convince me that you 


are a friend to that intereſt, againſt which, 


for good publick reaſons, no power of mine 
(which is the only thing that can enable you 
to affect it at all) muſt be applied; and then, 
you ſhall ſtand no leſs eligible to exerciſe pow- 
er under me, than other men. You may be 


a friend to me; but if you are not as much a 


friend to that intereſt, as I am and ſhall con- 


tinue to be, then, any Power to ſeparate be- 


tween me and- that intereſt mult not come 


from me to you.” 


3. It is alſo objected, that wider the Teſt 


men are debarred from the common Eligibi- 


lities of citizens, merely on account of Reli- 
gious Opinions. 

As this bears affinity to the objection im- 
mediately preceding, the anſwer to that may 


have ſome application here. Let me, how- 


ever, add a word or two further. 


If, under the Teſt, men are debarred from 
the common eligibilities of citizens, this does 
| not happen, as far as I can perceive, merely 
on account, or even at all on account, of 


Religious Opinions. Of Them there ſubſiſts 
a free and indiſcriminating Toleration z nor 


does the Teſt bear immediate reference to 
bend for being whatever they are. The 


only 
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| only aim of the Teſt i is, to aſcertain ſimply, 
whether they are the ſame with thoſe in actual 
Eſtabliſhment. If not, what a thing, in ſuch a 
caſe, is any truſt. of Executive Power? Com- 
mon to every Sect has been found the Prin- 
ciple, of endeavouring to eſtabliſh-itſelf on the 
ruin of all other Sects; and ſure deſtruction 
will it work of all the Civil Peace and Hap- 

pineſs, hitherto found accruing from an Ef 


bliſhment of One party of Chriſtians, with a 


Toleration of all the Reſt. In juſtice, then, 


not only to our Civil Society at large, but even || 


to every Chriſtian Sect in particular, ought 
the door of Eligibility to ſtand open, by 
- which ſuch a Principle might enter, to com- 
mence its work? 


ß 


originally framed againſt the Papiſts, when 
there were no Diſſenters, and that therefore 
it ought not to operate againſt Diſſenters.“ 

The Act in queſtion directs; Al and 
every perſon that ſhall bear any office — ſhall' 
&c. without exception, it ſeems, as to any 
deſcription of men. And after examination 
made it is my perſuaſion, that the Bill was 


_ originally drawn as it is, that it might include 


all Difſenters from the Church-Eſtabliſh- 
ment, as ſuch; and alſo, that the Proteſtant- 
Diſſenters of the time (for there were Prote- 

ſtant- 
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ſtant· Diſſenters at the time) admitted that 
'T hey, as well as the Papiſts, ſtood within the 
effect of it, and knew that the Legiſlature had 
yet, in no caſe, acted upon a principle of diſcri- 
minating between them; that King William 
conſidered the Act in queſtion, as affecting 
all, Diſſenters, as ſuch ; that the Legiſlature 
thought ſo too, at the time of paſſing the 
Toleration-Act, in which it repealed, by 
name, ſeveral penal Statutes, then exiſting 
againſt Proteſtant-Diſſenters, but, by name 
alſo, excepted the Teſt-A from repeal ; and 
that, when the caſe of Proteſtant-Diſſenters 
came again under the confideration - of the 
Legiſlature, in the fifth year of George the 
firſt, part of the Occaſional- Act and the whole 
Schiſm- Act were made void, but the Teſt-Act 
Was, as it had been before, left in force. 
It ſeems, then, that Proteſtant-Diſſenters 
became ſubject to the Teſt, by no accidental 
inadvertence in the Legiſlature; but that it 
originally meant to place them, and from 
time to time underſtood them to ſtand, and 
at laſt deſignedly left them, under its ope- 
ration, - Of courſe, their argument againſt 
the Teſt, founded on ſuppoſition that it 
_ affects them but accidentally, can hardly ap- 
Pear of weight. And even if it did only % 
. ** them, the queſtion, as to the juſtice 
C 8. and 
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and eepbticric of the thing would {till re 
main to be decided, and the ba gore would 
conclude nothing. 8 e e 

F. It is al ſo objected, that Toleratioii Cans 
not be complete; without abolition of the Teſt. 
The immediate aim of the Teſt is, as 1 
obſerved before, to aſcertain the fimple fact, 
whether any given Chriſtian is, or is not, of 
the Church of England. If the Teſt does 
not decide for him that he is of That Church, 


| the conſequence then is, not that he, and 


| the Chriſtian' Set of which he is a member, 
' + ſhall not be tolerated i in the fulleſt.exerciſe of 
Religious worſhip,” but that he ſhall not hold 
poſſeſſion of Civil Power. The Teſt itſelf 
cannot be underſtood to determine any thing, 

as to the treatment of the thing it detects; 


whether that is to be tolerated at all, or in 
what degree, is a queſtion, with which the 


Teſt has nothing to do. It only decides a fat, 
5 does not declare the law. 
- Toleration is one thing, and Eſtabliſhment 
15 another; and, that they may be what they 
are reſpectively, they muſt be kept diſtinck. 
The queſtion then is, when Toleration is 
complete? For myſelf I muſt anſwer, that 
1 oleration will then have the utmoſt it can 
have, when all, that is not granted to it, is 
3 to — on the Eſtabliſiment. To 
: fancy 


fi EE, 6. 
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fancy that Toleration implies o much, that 


Eſtabliſhment itſelf .can im ply no more, is to 
incur confuſion of ideas. A1 M 4 W 
1 As far as I can perceive, any. . of Re- 
ligious liberty, that is, any degree of Tolera- 


tion, is compatible with any mode of aſcer- 


taining Eligibility to Civil Offices, that is, 
with any Teſt ; and the One may ſtand: com- 


Plete, without the abolition of the Other 


6. It is alſo objected, that, under the Teſt, 
ihe ſervices of many men, eminent! in 0 abi 
are loſt to the country. » | 

As I admit the fact in no hae an extent OEM 
any man can reaſonably expect, I am among 
thoſe that lament it. One thing, however, is 
to be obſerved the queſtion proceeds not 


more upon Ability, than upon its Application; 


| and the deuten to be ſuſtained by the Pups | 


EEE 


mated an the abe ig it 1s obliged to 1 
reſpecting he latter. It is become now ſuffici- 
ently clear, that to inyeſt diverſities · of Sects 


with the direction of the Publick Authority 
and Power, is to open ane an accuſtomed and 


exhauſtleſs ſource of Religious ſtruggles and 
Civil confuſions. Repeated and fatal experi- 
ence has, at length, conducted the country 


to this ſettled determination, that there is 4% 
of ien danger, in depriving itſelf of all 
e | © 
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tht Ability; which divers Sea5 migbk 83 
port iuto Publick Adminiſtration; than there 


would be, in riſking that Application of itz 


which, it canary Burks pteſumed, they would 
feverally make. "Accordingly, only in juftice 
to itſelf, it reſolved rather to repel 4 rertai 
Bull, retro art uncertain Good.” And 
happily, in the mean-while, it has incurred 
no want of Hands to render it flouriſhing; 
and to give it an exalted and e _ 
kingdoms Sf 
It is alſo inſinuated, that the Tet 1s 
but ai expedient in the hands of Church of 
England men, for r e gagt of the 
ſtand they have obtained. ee 
This is a moſt extraordinary nation, if, at 
this time of day, it is be dupe either of 
Churchmen or of Diſſenters. It is without 
doubt ſufficiently awate, that, if the former 
party is intereſted jor the Teſt, in order to 
keep others out, the latter is no leſs intereſted 
againſt it,” in ordet to puſn themſelves in; and 
the Publick will Teeesdisgty apply the infi⸗ 
nuation to Both, or to Neither. It would-be 
for the intereſt 'arid the honour of All Gooey; 
to ſhew how convincingly they can reaſon; 
rather than how deeply they can hate. The 
Publick Intefeſt 4s the rule for the treatment 
of al Intereſts/"that are Particular; and if it 
= | happens, 
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happens; either that Particular Intereſts are 
coin ident with That of the Publick, of, on 
the contrary,” are incompatible with it, there 
is no more reafon 70 hate them ini the firſt 
cafe, than there is 70 love them in the ſecond. 
How the country will be affected, if the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment, in all its parts, be kept 
ſtanding though with advantage to Some, or 
if it de newy⸗ modelle with advantage to Some 
others; is the real queſtion, to which a vir 
tudus and confiderate patriot will attend. 

8. It is further objected, that the Teſt is 
a Religious one. ; 4446 8 
'' Admitting it to be, as it certainly was, the 
intent of the Legiſlative Bodies, in framing 


the Teſt, to obtain unqueſtionable evidence 


that every man, bearing office, was of the 
Church of England, it would certainly be 
wiſdom in them, not to undermatch the 
means to the end. But it would, as it ſeems 
to me, have amounted: to a dereliction of 
their purpoſe, if they had. enacted a Teſt, 
that was not Religious. That it went to aſ- 
certain real ' Communion; held with the 
Church of England, according to Its uſage 
and rites, was evidently a reaſon with the 
Diſſenters in the Houſe at the time, for con- 
fidering the Teſt as effectual againſt the-Pa- 
ach And, in wo, there is no ctiterion but 
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that,. which is likely to give the Act effeck 
againſt any Separatiſts whatever. For can any 
man, after due a dan ende 1155 dea 1 


7 the e 92 8 5 or have ſtood open 
to evaſions, which a Religious one, as ſuch, 
ptecludes? If neither can be ſaid with truth, 


which appears the real caſe, it plainly follows, | 


that the Legiſlature. have acted. wiſely, in 
not putting into uſe a FOO without an 
edge; and that the Teſt, if it be not a Re- 
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 ligious one, and if it evince nat real Commu 

pion with the. Eſtabliſhed: Church. which it 
Was. deſigned. to preſerve, will, in fat, * na 
Teſt, at all. | : 

9. It is ob jeged 1 that the 
Holy 8 is made the Teſt, f, Cui 
gualißcation. 80 N 

The Teſt being 33 to evince 3 
Communion with the Church of England, 


could the Legiſlature determine, that. a 


number of repeated attendances, at the places 
and times of Church of England-warſhip, 


ſhould be conſtrued as amounting to fu HMcient 
evidence, # Even ſuppoſing this not to be im- 


. it would manifeſtly fall ſhort of the 
purpoſe; for every day's experience ſhews 
ut, Diller would not ed thus 8 
fulfi 


| to All Chriſtian parties, and which it 
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füll the law as to the letter, but lt with; 
out any, real proof accruing, whether they 
were, or were not, Church of En; gland-men. 
It only remained, that the Lepiliarare ſhould 
advert to cha One Act of Chriſtian worſhip, 
which is incomparably aweful and intereſting 
known that none of them, but One, ever 
did or would celebrate according to the uſage 
of the Church of England. The ſingle act, 
of having /o received the Holy Sacrament, was 
accordingly fixed upon, as indiſputable evi- 
dence of rea Communion with that Church. 

As the Law of Chriſt binds every Chriſ- 
tian to receive the Holy Communion of His 
Body and Blood, the Law of the country 
preſumes, that he will do ſo; and for itſelf ſays 


| only, ſhew that you have done i it, ina Pariſh- 


Church, and according to the uſage of the 
Church Eſtabliſhed in this realm, and that 
ſhall imply that you are of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church. Does any man fay that he would 


not receive it, had not the Law made it ner 
ceſſary for him to bring evidence of his hayy 


ing done it? Or does he ſay, that, as he 
eats and drinks unworthily, the profanation. 
muſt lie with the Law? The anſwer may be 
made thus — no Laws can ſtand clear of ob- 
jection, if occaſion of making it is to be 


e taken 
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taken from the perverſeneſe or the vices of men. 


No. Le giſlature, no man, ought to preſume 


bikeroif of any Chriſtian, than that be makes 


much conſcience of the Law of Chriſt, as to 


c willing, and that he is not ſo far from Chriſ- 
Han enitence, as to be unworthy, to com- 
municate.. Chriſtian Government muſt treat 
Chriſtians 1 upon the principle, that they would 


_ willingly, and might worthily, comply with the 
| Inſtitution of Chriſt ; and as to any thing i in 
their hearts, or their foes, that may unfit them 
for doing ſo, it ſtands entirely innocent. To 


enact that he, who has received the Sacrament 
in the Church of England, ſhall be conſidered 


as a member of that Church, implies no con- 
verſion of our Lord's Inſtitution into an in- 
ſtrument of the State; it implies no deſecration 


of the moſt facred thing in the world. The 


Legiſlature of this country has done no more; 


and is it to part with the beſt, and the only 


real, evidence, in a point of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence to the Eſtabliſhed Conſtitution, mere- 
I becauſe ſome are ſo far from being good 


Chriſtians, as to with it out. of their way? 
Purſue the principle; make all things a little 


more convenient, a little more eaſy, to the bad 
diſpoſitions of men; and the whole fabrick ot 
Legiſlation wil tumble into ruins. 


* 
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I know of no further objettions to the 
Teſt, but what are reducible to one or other 
of thoſe heads; under which have been ar- 
ranged the reflections I had to preſent. And 
after all, I cannot think it appears, that ob- 
jections, urged againſt it, are of any ſuch 
weight, as to induce a conſiderate man to 
regard it in any other light, than that of a 
juſt, a neceſſary, and effective fence for the 
Nation, from any encroaching danger to its 
Peace and Welfare in Civil Life, and its 
Eaſe and Liberty in en N 


Po 


Thus, ab al 0 be ſaid for the 
Church of England, as Scriptural and Apoſ- 
6 tolical in Doctrine and Government, (how- 

ae ever believing it ſufficiently juſtifiable on 
ez thoſe grounds) I have endeavoured to put my 
ly reader upon reflecting, that on reaſons only 

-  ſpecrous, revived and refuted in every age, ſo 
e- momentous a thing is demanded, as that the 
Great Conſtitutional Barrier ſhould be thrown 
„down, and all within be laid open to the 
chances that may come; chances, of which 
the leaſt unfavourable, and the leaſt ſtrong, will 
do much, in ſhattering that Frame of Publick 
Polity, Civil and Religious, which the Wiſ- 
dom and Experience of agey haye combined 
S411 D to 
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to put together. As he cannot venerate it 
too ſtrongly, my heart's hope is, that he will 
not conſent to leave it guarded feebly, 
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| it would be the firſt wiſh, to ſee all Diſſent- 


ing  Fellow-Chriſtians at eaſe; it would be 
with him a ſecond, to ſtand fully juſtified to 


his own mind, for viewing any object of their 


aim, in a light, different from that, in which 
he finds it appear to them. In the preſent 


inſtance, he might addreſs them in ſomething 


like the ris nut, 


There is no cal in the hand of the 
Church of England ; there is none in your 
own: the Eſtabliſhment entrenches, not on 
the Religious Liberty of any among you, 
nor can you force it one from another. 
But which, of all the parties among you, will 
keep poſſeſſion of it, if the demand, in which 
you, as I think, againſt your own reſpective 
intereits, have joined, ſhould prevail? Un- 
der no new poſture of things, will you ſtand 
at ſo much eaſe in Religion, as you ſtand 


now— with reſpect to all plea on that head, 
ſince 


LW] 


fince what you ſay ſeems to want ground, I 
think I may be ſure, there is reaſon enough 
for your ſilence. 11 30 g80 5 


Upon your and to ſtand eligible to 
Truſts of Executive Power, I muſt look to 
the Publick : for, againſt That, I dare not ſup- 
port you. On the fide of That, there ſtands 
a Conſtitution in Church and State, planned, 
ſettled, perfected, by the trueſt publick Wiſ- 
dom, and the longeſt publick Experience : by 
your ſmall numbers it is indeed in part diſ- 
liked; but to the great body of Engliſh people 
it is endeared, as a ſource of aſſured proſperity, 
and of bleflings of every name. . Under That, 
then, I ſee the Nation at reſt; recovered, at 
length, from thoſe convulſive agonies, under 


which ſome of you, contending for your ſe- 


veral intereſts, had brought it; and ſafe from 
their return, as long as it can, and no longer 
than it can, hold you diſabled from puſhing 
a party, into the Councils and Adminiſtration 


Jof the country. To demands of yours, if 1 
ſee them tending that way, as a man of Com- 
mon Senſe, Patriotiſm, and Humanity, 1 


muſt ſay, No — and attempts, if any, on your 
part, to model either the Legiſlature, or the 
Borough, to your Reo; i feel myſelf bound 
to withſtand. 
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